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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION PATTERNS 


THE LOCATION QUESTION 


The industrial location question is concerned with firms 
locating or relocating in specific areas. The new firm 
locating and the old firm relocating face similar consider- 
ations. Industrial location theory attempts to incorporate 
the location considerations and to pinpoint (from the 
considerations) the main location factors. These main 
location factors should suggest an industrial location pattern 
and should explain industrial migration patterns. 


In a dynamic framework industrial location patterns subsume 
industrial migration patterns. Ina static framework 
industrial location patterns and industrial migration 
patterns are readily discerned. In effect, a broad defini- 
tion of industrial migration would be the difference in 
industrial location patterns between two points in time. 


Location patterns and migration patterns are described in this 
paper through the process of examining the following factors; 
the spatial arrangement and re-arrangement of firms and 
employment, the firm birth/death process, the average size of 


firms, the physical expansion of firms and the relocation 
Of shirms. 


The answer to the industrial location question is structured 
in the following manner: 
I Location Rationale 
ID industrials Mobalaty. 
III Literature Research 
IV Independent Research 
V Summary of Major Points 
VI Conclusion 


Vit Inplications 


L LOCATION RATIONALE 


LOCATION CONSIDERATIONS 


The cost of production for a firm varies from place to place. 
The firm must locate where it can make a profit, that is, where 
its total revenues are greater than its total costs. The firm 
may attempt to maximize its profits, or maximize its revenues, 
or minimize its costs. The motives are not of primary 
importance, the firm must make a profit. The unprofitable firm 
WLLLenOtecontinuestorexi1 st. 
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Location considerations are, perhaps, obvious. However, they 
should be stated because among these considerations are the 
main location factors. These main location factors are the 
considerations which the individual firm identifies as being 
most important in its search for a new location or its 
decision to remain in the present location. These main 
location factors will be different for different firms. 


The following is a list of location considerations: 


Capital reserves 

Scale of operation 

Land size and cost 

Building size and cost 

Availability of land, labour, capital* 
Wages 

Transportation for goods and workers 
Proximity to product market 

Proximity to suppliers 

Government services and taxation 
Location of other firms 

Personal preferences 

Commercial and financial facilities 
Social, cultural, leisure, educational facilities 


Some of these considerations i.e. increased land rent, inability to 
expand, traffic congestion, will "push" a firm to a new location. 
Some of the considerations i.e. labour market accessibility, proximity 
of product market, proximity to commercial and financial LICEEETTeS, 
will "pull" a firm to remain on its present site. When the mDUL Ly: 
considerations are greater than the "push" considerations, the 

firm will remain in its present location, perhaps expanding 

if this is possible. When the "push" considerations are greater 
than the "pull" considerations the firm will move to a new 

location where, once again, the "pull" is greater than the DU STnee 


PRIMARY LOCATION PRINCIPLES 


Before discussing the main location factors, (See Location Reality, 
page 6) it will be useful to list a number of preliminary location 
principles and to present a conceptual framework of location 
theory. 


The following is a list of general location principles excerpted 
from H. W. Richardson's Urban Economics, (1970, pp. 35-37). ** 


ee 


* The availability of serviceable land and industrial 
buildings is a very important consideration: "...without 
any doubt the most powerful force influencing the location 
of manufacturing activity is the stock of manufacturing 
structures" (James and Hughes, Nhe CS pee Ves) Ln 


** All references are provided in the bibliography. 
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(ee ACtivitres Serving» the City market as a whole 
are more likely to locate centrally. Activities 
serving non-local markets will tend to occupy 
peripheral sites." 


Vg "The more specialized a function, the greater its 
tendency to occupy a central location." 


ce "The larger the site area required by an establish- 
ment, the more likely it is to acquire a suburban location. 
This follows from the fact that the price of land tends 
to be inversely related to distance from the city centre." 


4. "Urban location decisions are influenced by the 
existence of land use controls and other urban planning 
restrictions on the use of central land." 


5. "The presence of pecuniary external diseconomies 
(e.g. rising site costs) or technological external 
diseconomies (smoke, noise, traffic congestion) induces 
a degree of decentralization, though the response varies 
depending on how much an establishment is tied to the 
central core." 


6. "The core-suburb dichotomy in urban location decisions 
needs to be qualified by the fact that large cities usually 
contain secondary centres outside the CBD. In some cases, 
a site at one of the secondary centres may offer an accept- 
able compromise." 


Ie "Urban location decisions are interdependent (see (4) 
above). This interdependence very often shows itself 

in agglomeration. For instance agglomeration of similar 
establishments can create external economies -- the ease 
of face to face contacts in the office zone or the fact 
that locating shops together minimizes commuting costs 
and= attracts custom... 


or "Historical forces are important in explanations of 
a city's location pattern. Establishments may continue 
to occupy central sites long after the ratson d' etre 
for doing so has passed." 


oF "The most general of generalizations, based on ex- 
perience in advanced industrial countries, is that 
there is increasing locational concentration in a few 
large cities but a marked decentralization within 

these areas. If this is the case, it suggests that 
suburban sites on the edge of large cities offer the 
best of all worlds. They give easy access to the large 
metropolitan market and to urban amenities and an 
attractive environment without having to tolerate 

the diseconomies, congestion and high costs of central 
sites." 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The general nature of the preliminary location principles and 
the multitude of location considerations indicate that the 
theoretical analysis of industrial location is not a simple 
matter. Clearly, many assumptions must be made in the 
structuring of the theory. The following conceptual frame- 
work indicates that location is determined solely by cost and 
revenue considerations. However, the latitude offered by this 
conceptual framework does leave room for non-cost and non- 
revenue factors, i.e. personal preference. 


The firm goes into business to make a profit. The firm cannot 
continue to operate if it does not make a profit. Assume thac 
the firm wishes to maximize its profit. As revenue and costs of 
production vary from location to location Pie esi Linew alle 
assuming it has perfect knowledge of all locational choices 
available to it, seek the location which maximizes its Dror: 
The ability to reach this "best" location is assumed. This best 
location "will clearly be where total revenue exceeds total cost 
by the greatest amount". (Smith, 1971) 9.182) 


The spatial variation in cost and revenue can be depicted on a 
Space cost/revenue diagram. Variations in cost and revenue 

are reflected by distance. Cost and revenue in any one place 
are assumed constant, as is output. The vertical line measures 
cost/price; the horizontal line measures distance. In Diagram I 
(below) price is held constant while cost varies with distance. 
The diagram depicts the space cost curve (average cost) and the 
Space revenue curve (price). Since output at any one place is 
constant, total cost and total revenue can be depicted by alter- 
ing the Vertacalwaxis, 1.6. total cost = average cost x output; 
total revenue = price x output. Minimum average cost is at 
point 0. Price (total revenue) equals average cost (total cost) 
at points M, and M,. The firm maximizes PECtTitsret point 0% 

The firm can profitably operate between M, and M,. 


In Diagram II costs are held constant and price varies with 


distance. The maximum Price is at point 0. Price (total 
revenue) equals average cost (total cost) at points Ms and Mp. 
The firm maximizes profits at Porni Ow the firm -can profitably 


Operate between Ma and Mp. 


Diagram III combines Diagrams I and II. Minimum average cost 
is at point 0. Maximum price is at point B. Price (total 
revenue) equals cost (total costs) at points Ma and M,. The 
firm maximizes profit at point 0. The firm can profitably 
Operate between Ma and Mp. 
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This exercise indicates that "Spatial variations in total 

cost and total revenue create an optimum location at which 
profits may be maximized, and also spatial margins beyond which 
profitable operation is not possible; within the margin the firm 
is free to locate anywhere, providing profit maximization is not 
required". (Smith, 1971; p.-185). The spatial margin provides 
the latitude to incorporate non-profit maximizing behaviour, 
i.e. personal preference, environmental maximization. Needless 
to say, the steeper the slopes of the revenue and cost curves, 
the narrower will be the spatial margin and hence the more 
concentrated industry will be; vice versa for dispersed industry. 
It is difficult to be more precise than this if the assumption 
of profit maximization behaviour is dropped. 


LOCATION REALITY 


Location theory remains idealistic. It specifies only where 
the profit maximizing firm will locate. Unfortunately most firms 
do not fit into this model. 


In his Theory and Reality of Industrial Location in the Toronto 
Region, Gerald Hodge examined the association between the least 
cost rules of location theory and industrial location behaviour. 
The least cost factors examined were, wage rates, land costs, 
local taxes and transport rates. These can be considered as 
main, Location factors. 


One might presume that a firm would locate where its costs were 
lowest. However, this presumption is not borne out by the Hodge 
study. Using a trend surface analysis for the location of firms 
and for the four location inputs (wage rates, land costs, local 
taxes and transport rates) Hodge came to the conclusion that, 
",..the case must be put that plants are as likely to locate in 
high wage areas as low wage areas; that plants are as likely to 
locate in areas with high local taxes as with low taxes. Finally, 
there is only a slight tendency for plants to locate only where 
transport costs are lowest". (Hodge, 1970, p.23) In his comparison 
of plant location and cost factors, Hodge also concluded that 
"...for attracting industry nothing succeeds like the success in 
already having industry" and "...where the number of plants is 
high they price of andustrial land is also likely to be high™. 
(Hodge, 1970, p.22) 


For Hodge, industry in the Toronto Region is not locating in the 
least cost areas. This leads to his conclusion that it is the 
"extra-economic" factors (climate, cultural and recreational 
opportunities, quality of housing) which the firm considers 

most when locating in metropolitan regions. 


The four least cost factors specified by Hodge within the contevt 
of his study can not be considered as main location factore. 
There does not appear to be a consensus on the four or five 
considerations which could be classified as main location 
factors. It is probably true that different firms have 

different main location factors. 
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ines Norther ickeringerroject is apresently analyising the 
results of "Location and Site Requirements of Secondary 
Industry" questionnaire which, it is hoped, will show 
some consensus on main location factors. 


I] INDUSTRIAL MOBILITY 
FOOTLOOSE INDUSTRY 


Industrial firms are increasingly becoming less reliant on 
specific locations. As a smaller proportion of firms process 
bulky materials and as transportation improvements overcome 
distance handicaps, firms have a wider range of location cho.ces. 
They are, in effect, becoming more geographically mobile or 
"footloose". 


Luttrell has estimated that approximately two-thirds of British 
manufacturing industries are mobile. (Smith, 197, p. 494) 
Richardson in wererring to the Luttrell? study (Ol962) and to 4 
study by Nicholson (1956) states that, "There has been 
considerable evidence over the last twenty years that a high 
proportion of industry is 'footloose', that is, capable of 


being located anywhere. (Perhaps about seventy percent of 
manufacturing industries)". (Richardson, Elements of Regional 


Rconomics, 196970 p80) 
BIRTH/DEATH RATES 


The mobility of industry has obvious implications for 
industrial migration. As stated earlier, industrial 
migration refers to the birth of firms, the death of 

firms and the relocaticn of firms. Regarding firm birth rates,* 
Collins has shown that birth rates decline with the size of 
the firm. Generally, one would expect those industries with 
a smaller average size firm to have higher birth rates but 
this is not borne out for 1961-65 Ontario data. Rather, 
general economic conditions, financial resources, economies 
of scale, etc. are put forward as having more important in- 
fluences on firm birth rates. Similar statements may be made 
regarding firm death rates. Firm death rates decline as firm 
size increases, but the industries with the smallest average 
Size firms do not have the highest death rates. 


Table I (below) indicates firm birth and death rates for 
Ontario for the period 1961-65. Machinery industries have 
the highest birth rate while Primary Metal industries have 


the lowest birth rate. Furniture and Fixtures Industries 
have the highest death rate while tobacco products industries 
have the lowest death rate. Metals Fabricating 
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industries, Machinery industries and Transportation 
Equipment industries have the highest birth/death ratio. 
In terms of birth and deaths, it is the above three 
industries which are increasing the fastest. See page 19 
for further information on new establishments. 


TABLE I 


Average Birth & Death Rates for 
Twent eedigat Industries) 1961-65 


Death rate 


6.75 


Foods & beverages 
Tobacco products 
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Source - Collins, 1972 p.72 


FIRM RELOCATION 


Firm relocation is caused by the "push factors" Overcoming 
the "pull factors". (See p. 2) Push factors which enter 
strongly into the relocation decision are; lack of space 
for immediate expansion, lack of space for truck loading 
and parking, change in the nature of the firm's Operations, 
high land values (offered a high price for existing Site), 
shortage of labour (Logan, LIG6O7) D.AGOL)= 
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Collins provides a spatial framework for examining 
patterns of relocation. It is useful to use this framework 
to present his relocation results. 


Suburbanization is the process of firms leaving city centres 
to relocate in their respective suburbs. For the period 
1961-65, Metal Fabricating industries, Furniture and Fixtures 
industries, Food and Beverage industries for Toronto and 
Metral Fabrication, Food and Beverage and Transport Equipment 
industries for other large urban areas were the leading sub- 
urbanization industries. 


Suburban dispersion is the process of firms moving from one 
Toronto suburb to another. Metal Fabricating industries 
were the leading suburban dispersion industries. 


Decentralization is the process of firms moving from Metro 
Toronto to “other parts of Ontario. “Métal Fabricating industries, 
Transport Equipment industries, Printing and Publishing 
industries and Chemical Products industries were the leading 
decentralization industries. 


Centralization is the process of firms moving from the rest 
of Ontario to Metro Toronto and from the suburbs of Toronto 
to the City of Toronto. Metal Fabricating industries and 
Machinery industries were the leading centralizing industries. 


Dispersion is the residual inter urban relocation which has 

no well defined spatial pattern. Metal Fabricating industries 
and Food and Beverage industries were the leading dispersion 
industries. 


In referring to migration patterns Collins concludes: 


"Recalling the alternative systems of spatial states 
outlined earlier in this chapter, the analyses tend 

to support the notion of increasing concentration in 
and. around Metropolitan Toronto cather than that of 
widespread decentralization in southern Ontario. 
Therefore, a system of states based solely on the 
concept of "distance bands" radiating outwards from 
Toronto may not be the most appropriate. Likewise, 
the analyses indicate no well defined interregional 
character in the migration process. Clearly dis- 
cernible, however, has been the tendency for plants to 
relocate from the city of Toronto to its suburbs and other 
centres; from the larger cities to their respective 
suburbs; and from smaller to larger urban centres". 
(Collins; abo / 2 2p. 100) 


UNCERTAINTY 


It is important to point out that many firms do not know 

their optimum location. The lack of specificity 

in the theory reflects the actual situation not the capability 
of the theorists. As a hedge against this uncertainty, firms 
tend to locate where existing firms are. (See page 6 quotation 
from Hodge. ) 
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TI] LITERATURE REVIEW 
Collan's industrial Migration in Ontario,is not the only 


research on industrial location and migration in Ontario. 
This section will review some of the other important works 
in this) tield: 


In a 1958 Canadian Geographer article, D. Kerr and J. Spelt 
co-authored "Manufacturing In Suburban Toronto". They 
concluded that; "since 1950 manufacturing in suburban Toronto 
has expanded greatly. Approximately two-thirds of the de- 
velopment may be accounted for by intra city migration. 
Companies coming from outside and new enterprises developing 
make up the remaining one-third". (Kerr, Spelt, p. 19) 


In 1965, the City of Toronto Planning Board published 
industrial Prospects. in the City GL OLONLO.  Ubielscuay 
examined two industrial areas within the City of Toronto. 
The following is a summary of the more salient points of 


Industrial Prospects in the City Oe “AoOsexchaieeys 


1) More than one-half of the survey areas' firms 
moved in between 1953 and 1962. 


2) One-third of “the firms moving Lrom the survey 
areas moved to the suburbs. 


3) Less than one-half of the firms moving from the 
Survey areas moved to another downtown location. 


4) The largest mover to the suburbs was the chemical 
Industry. 


In 1968, the Regional Development Branch (Treasury and 
Economics) released a study by N.C. Field and D. P. Kerr 
entitled Georgraphical Aspects of Industrial Growth inytne 
Metropolitan Toronto Region. The following two tables 
summarize the concentration of manufacturing and the 
distribution of new manufacturing establishments in the 
Field-Kerr study area. 


TABLE II 


Concentralt won of Manufacturing 
in the 


Metropolitan Toronto Region 
LIS 2=65 


Employment % of Establishments 


Southern York Ontario Southern Metro 
Ontario Halton 


Ontario Region 
Peel 


1961=65 


Source: Field, Kerr, 1968, p.14 
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TABLE III 


Distribution of New Manufacturing Establishments 
In Southern Ontario 1956-19672 
Se A Oa) eked Ol a 


= ee eee eee 


Southern Metro York Ontario Rest of 
Ontario Region County Peel & South 
Halton Ontario 


Naanee of Plants 
All plants 
Canadian origin 
WaiSo Cleie;siiol 
Other origin 


%. Or S.Ont. Total 
All plants 
Canadian origin 
Wise Creakeptin 
Other origin 


% of Regional Total 
All plants 
Canadian origin 
US OL Lon 
Other origin 


Compiled from lists of new manufacturing establishments published annually by the 
Ontario Department of Trade and Development (formerly the Department of Economics 
and Development) in the Ontario Industrial Review. The table includes both new 
firms and new branch plants of firms already located in Ontario. Plants in 
Northern Ontario (Northeast and Northwest Economic Regions) have been excluded 

in the compilations for this table. Plants listing Burlington as a location 

have not been counted as falling within the four-county Metro Region, even 

though the eastern part of this centre extends into Halton County. 


source: Field, Kerr, 1968, p.25. 
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Table II indicates that during the period 1932-65, both 
employment and the number of establishments have continued to 
concentrate in the Metro Region. The Metro Region is defined 
as the Counties of York, Ontario, Halton and Peel. 


Table III indicates that forty-two percent of all new 
manufacturing establishments in Southern Ontario, between 
1956-67, began operations in the Metro Region. In Southern 
Ontario the percentage of new manufacturing establishments of 
U.S. origin settling in the Metro Region is greater than the 
percentage of new Canadian manufacturing establishments 
settling in the Metro Region. However, in no area in Southern 
Ontario is the absolute increase in U.S. origin establishments 
greater than those of Canadian origin. 


In 1970, the Regional Development Branch (Treasury and 
Economics) released a study by Gerald Hodge entitled 


Theory and Reality of Industrial Location in the Toronto 
Region. The following table summarizes the distribution 


of manufacturing plants in the Toronto Region in 1966. 


TABLE IV 


Dal Gicaeslioubliaaloye (one Manufacturing 


Plants in ‘the Toronto Region, 
1966 


Plants 


Metropolitan Core 


Lakeshore East 
(Ajax to Belleville) 


Lakeshore West 
(Mississauga to Hamilton) 


401 West 
(Guelph to London) 


Niagara 
(Hamilton to Welland) 


Yonge North 
(Metro to Barrie) 


Sub=sTotal Core) Conmidows 
Remainder Region 


TOTAL REGION 


Source: Hodge, 1970, p.10 
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a) Food Product firms and Printing and Publishing 
firms are widely dispersed throughout the Region. 


b) Lumber and Wood Products/Furniture firms are 
Skewed to the north-west of LOFONLO, eives, in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo area. 


c) Leather Products firms are concentrated in centres 
west of Toronto. 


d) Electrical Machinery firms and Miscellaneous firms 
are found mainly in the largest cities (Hodge, p.13) 


The following table indicates the change in the distribution 
of manufacturing plants between 1961 and 1966. (Hodge, p.20) 


TABLE V 


Change in the Distribution of Manufacturing 
Plants* in the Toronto REG LOn ~bo6dses 1966 


1961 Plants New Plants 1961-66 
aS ANS: 


Sector No. & No. Growth Rate 

1. Metropolitan Core 2,924 44.1 238 shoal 
2. Lakeshore East 248 Sats: 43 Lids 
3. Lakeshore West ab A INSG) NGS 99 SS 
4. 401 West 969 14.7 g22 12.5 
5. Niagara 248 38 28 Ibihe, 3 
6. Yonge North 240 SG 31 IAS) 

Sub-total Core/Corridors Be FASS) 87.6 560 Oe 
7. Remainder Region 817 2) 4 149 INS 2 


TOTAL REGION 


6,606 100.0 709 aI 


In 197), the City of Toronto Planning Board released Report on 


paid SSE O) 7 
Industry: Survey of the Western Area. In this Report, industry 
movers and non-movers were compared: 
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1) Movers are smaller in employment size and floor 
area. 
2) Movers tend to rent their premises. 
3) Movers do not rely on local labour. 


4) The largest movers were the wholesale and 
chemical industries. 


Riso in 1971, the Gity of Toronto Planning Board 
released Report on Industry: Survey or the Central’ Area. 
Once again industry movers and non-movers were compared: 


1) The average size of movers was larger than the 
average size of non-movers. 


2) The largest movers were the Paper, Printing and 
Publishing firms. 


3) No other major differences were noted. 


In 1972, the City of Toronto Planning Board released 
Report on Industry - Supplement The Northern and Eastern 
Area Survey. Industry movers and non-movers were compared. 
The results were similar to those of the Western Area Survey. 


1) Movers are smaller in employment size and floor 
area. 


2) Movers tend to rent their premises. 
3) The largest movers were wholesaling firms. 


In two of the last three reports (above) industry 'movers' 
were smaller than industry 'non-movers'. 


Lvy__ INDEPENDENT RESEARCH 


This section of the paper updates the previous section 
(Literature Review). The topics to be discussed are the 
distribution of manufacturing industries, the distribution 
of new manufacturing firms, the size of existing and new 
establishments, firm expansion patterns and relocation. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
NS LE NDU OT RI ED 

The change in the number of manufacturing establishments in 
any area is an indicator of industrial migration patterns at 
an aggregate level. Table VI (below) shows the change in 
the number of establishments between 1966 and 1970 £O% 


selected counties. The distribution as a PErCene- or Ontario: s 
(Province) total for 1966 and 1970 is also indicated. 


TABLE VI 


Number of establishments 6& DAL ewes aneleatreyia 
eee nn Pastribution 


% Distribution! Difference 


Province 
Ontario 


Ontario 
York 
Peel 
Halton 
Wentworth 


Source : Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-209 
for) 1970-and® for 1966. 


Table VII (below) indicates the number of establishments with 
Shipments of goods of own manufacture of $10 million or more, 
between 1966-70 for selected municipalities. The distribution as a 


percent of the Ontario total for all manufacturing establishments is 
also shown. 
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LABEL 


Establishments b Municipality And 

DistributiOn as a Percent of Ona: 
Establishments in Ontario 
Se ee ALO) 


Municipality 
Metro 
Toronto 

(City) 
Scarborough 
North York 
Etobicoke 
East York 

York 


West 
Hamilton 
Burlington 
Mississauga 
Brampton 


North 
Aurora 

Richmond Hill 
Newmarket 


East 
Bowmanville 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-209 
Forel970 cand for 19066. 


Summarizing Tables VI and VII the reader will note the following: 
in =the Province of Ontario, there was a negative net change of 

250 establishments; York county was the biggest loser while 

Peel gained substantially; at the Metro Toronto level, Scarborough 
and North York have gained establishments while Metro aS a unit has 


lost establishments; the City of Toronto lost the most establish- 
ments. 
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Tables VI and VII indicate where Manufacturing firms are 
located: “Tables Vill and rx (below) show for Ontario 

and the Toronto Census Metropolitan Area the distribution 
of manufacturing industries at the LWOPOLGLUTS. FC. level 
for 1970 by number of establishments and employment, 
respectively. 


TABGES Vel Et 


Distribution of Establishments 


by Manufacturing Industry - 1970 


Np BAL Cr # of Estab. % of Ontario # of Estab. % of Toronto Toronto 
Ontario Total Toronto CMA CMA CMA as a 
jf -OL <On ts 
Food & Beverage 1916 LES L a) 461 St 24.0 
Tobacco 13 1 
Rubber & Plastics O20 Dre te 184 Spe Sy Be 
Leather 188 hag 102 Daas: 352 
Textiles 384 b20 180 Da 46.8 
Knitting Mills 105 8 
Clothing 492 35.0 418 Les 84.9 
Wood 75> 29) 129 2a LO 
Furniture & Fixtures 898 iA 445 Les ao 
Paper & Allied 283 Ze 153 20 54.0 
Printing, Publishing 1564 ge 852 14.9 54.4 
Primary Metal Zaz 6 62 10 292 
Metal Fabricating 2118 L636 998 oie) Ohe lL 
Machinery 507 3.9 219 30 ie eek 
Transportation Equip. 5365 ies es URE} 5025 
Electrical Products 453 355 262 4.6 Diao 
Non-Metallic Mineral 529 tract. LZ9 Figo 24.3 
Petroleum & Coal 28 2 19 3 67.8 
Chemical Ewes: 4.4 300 o.2 2a 
Misc Ind. 1034 saya 603 LOG Sispae! 
Other : 57 i 
ONTARIO TOTAL 12736 100% 5684 100% 


source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-209 for 
i lise ag Oa 


The Ontario Total for 1972 was 12,586 establishments. 
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It will be noted that the Toronto C.M.A. has more than fifty 
percent of the establishments in Ontario of the following 


industries: 
Printing and Publishing, Electrical Products, 
Coal, Chemicals and Miscellaneous. 84.9% of the establishments 
In terms 


in the Clothing industry are in the Toronto C.M.A. 
of number of establishments in Ontario, Metal Fabricating, 
Food and Beverages and Printing and Publishing are at the top 


Of the dist, 


Rubber and Plastic, Leather, Paper and Allied, 
Petroleum and 


In terms of number of establishments in the 


Toronto C.M.A., Metal Fabricating, Printing and Publishing 
and Miscellaneous Industries are at the top of the list. 


Se lyGe 


Food & Beverage 
Tobacco 

Rubber & Plastics 
Leather 

Textiles 

Knitting Mills 
Clothing 

Wood 

Furniture s Fixture 
Paper & Allied 
Printing, Publishing 
Primary Metal 

Metal Fabricating 


Machinery 


Transportation Equip. 


Electrical Products 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Petroleum & Coal 
Chemical 

Misc. Ind; 

Other 


‘TOTAL 


TAB iG eX 


Dil Grete i wie shone, art Employment 
By Manufacturing Industry 


Manu. Empt. 
in Ontario 


84,700 
3,661 
29,514 
12,768 
28,499 

7,355 
23,498 
16,664 
19,933 
44,894 
43,495 
71,596 
81,595 
54,929 
92, 339 
78,984 
250a73 
8,561 
42,551 
35,879 


806,638 


1970 
Pore One. Manu. Empt. 
Total in Toronto 

Cra Mier Ars 
1025 29, 534 
4 

B20 10,498 

LS 4,248 

3D 6,834 

se) 

29 15,839 

PAY) 25014 

Dee 9,626 

Sieh) 15,724 

ee) 27,043 

8.8 5,013 
LOST 34,918 

6.8 20,043 
il liey* 27,087 

o.7 30, 766 

2i ail /5505 

jis) eile 

See 17,902 

4.4 22.8 

a f13 
100% 294,140 


5 Ore 
Toronto 
(Golule “Ne 


10.0 


100% 


Aopetopaiiciey (Galula sy 
as a % of 


Ontario 


34. 


Cie eee NOM OO I ES Oo Fa >) RS URS ES 


8 


eee 


Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-209, 


Source : 


for, 1970. 
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It will be noted that the Toronto C.M.A. has more than fifty 
percent of the employment in Ontario of the following industries: 
Clothing, Printing and Publishing and Miscellaneous. In terms of 
employment in Ontario, Transportation Equipment, Food and 
Beverage and Metal Fabricating are at the top of the list. In 
terms of employment in the Toronto C.M.A., Metal Fabricating, 
Electrical Products and Food and Beverages are at the top of the 
esi 


A comparison of the gains and losses by the twenty industry 
classification is not possible at this time. Although compen- 
sation for boundary changes can be made, compensation for the 
changes in the reporting of establishments for some industry 
classifications can not be made at this time. It is possible 
to say, however, that in Ontario the fastest growing industries 
by establishments between 1966-70 are; Metal Fabricating industries, 
Printing, Publishing industries and Machinery industries. Food 
and beverages lost the most establishments during the 1966-70 
period. However, between 1970-72, Metal Fabracating hase fallen 
off slightly while Printing and Publishing, Machinery and 
Transportation Equipment industries have continued to grow. 


In terms of absolute employment growth between 1966-70, Machinery, 
Chemicals and Primary Metal industries have grown the fastest, 
while Food and Beverages, Transportation Equipment and 

Electrical Products industries have decreased the most. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEW MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


In an attempt to gauge the location of new manufacturing firms 

in Ontario, a quick review of Statistics Canada's New Manufacturing 
Establishments in Canada (31-002) for the years 1971-73 was under- 
taken. Four sectors were identified from the firm addresses: 


Metro Toronto 


West of Metro Toronto 
Hamilton 
Burdington 
Oakville 
Mississauga 
Brampton 
Malton 


North of Metro Toronto 
Aurora 
Richmond Hill 
Newmarket 


East of Metro Toronto 
Oshawa 
Whitby 
Ajax 
Pickering 


The results are presented in Table X. As indicated in Table X, 
Metro “oronto dominates as a location for new manufacturing firms. 
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TABLE X 


New Manufacturing Establishments 


New Metre West of Metro North of Metro East of Metro 
Establishments Toronto Toronto Toronto Toronto 


1971 Absolute 

& Of Total, 

1972 Absolute 

“OL Total 

1973 Absolute 268 

AOL Total Lads 19.2% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-002 for ORS a gd eit I Yar a 2 Wa 


The tendency for firms in the eastern part of the City of Toronto 

to move east (Scarborough) and for firms in the western part of the 
City of Toronto to move west has been noted in an earlier study 
(Urban Systems Analysis: A Literature Review). If this tendency is 
accurate and continues then the location of new establishments in 
Etobicoke and Scarborough will have significance for North Pickering. 


Table XI (below) indicates that new manufacturing establishments in 
the Food and Beverage industries, the Printing and Publishing 
industries, Metal Fabricating industries and Chemical industries 
are widely dispersed. New Electrical Products and Machinery and 
Paper and Allied establishments appear to prefer North York and 
Scarborough locationswhile new Transportation Equipment 
establishments appear to prefer a Mississauga location. North 

York and Scarborough dominate as new locations for the Furniture 
and Fixtures industries. 


Food & Beverages 
Tobacco Products 
Rubber & Plastics 
Leather 

Lextiles 

Knitting Mills 
clothing 

wood 


Furniture & 
/ 
Fixtures 


Paper & Allied 


‘Printing, Publishing 


Primary Metals 


‘Metal Fabricating 


Machchinery Industry 


Transportation 
Equipment 


‘Electrical Products 


‘Non-Metallic Minerals ' 


Petroleum & Coal 
,;Chemicals 


Miscellaneous 


ee 


‘TOTALS 
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TABLE XI 


New Manufacturing Establishments 
In Selected Centres ye ey a 


Mississauga 
VES 78 NO es 
2 4 
0) 0 
3 i 
0 0) 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Z 2 

0 

J 4 
U 0 
Z 6 
0 Z 
3 Zz 
u 0 
©) 0 
( 0 
pi 4 
5) 0 
24 Zo 


Source. 


Etobicoke ! North York + Scarborough 
19S OO coo So Loo) OP LOTS OF LO 21973 
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Ee (Or Oe oOo 26) ES oe 


oe SS) e cr © Te 


wg) 13 15 11 41 56 50 60 47 44 


Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-002 
FOX Loa VO) 297.3. 
Note identified by firm address. 
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Table XII (below) indicates the number of new manufacturing 
establishments in Ontario between 1962-71 by the "twenty 
industry” classification, 


The reader will note the large number of new establishments in 
Metal Fabricating industries as well as the small number of 
new establishments in the Tobacco Products industries and the 
Petroleum and Coal Products industries. 


TABLE XII 


New Manufacturing Establishments, 1962-71 


Onitans Lo 


By Industry and Year of Commencement 


Year of commenceinent 
Industry a 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 Total 
: SS a ee ed 

Food and beverage industries ...........-. 45 77 46 47 Bye 19 22 24 45 36 392 
Tcbecco products industyet$s 4...,0¢cccecss pe 1 ez 1 ae = = = = = 2 
Ruoder an¢ piastics proaucts trdustries .. 14 29 32 26 LS 21 21 22 25 D5 243 
WEL Yoav h ee PHAM ESaYAR cinns o Aver GAM GMA Con BSE 7 10 4 4 5 3 8 7 g 65 
PU S SHU BUSES AS ats Wag 6 ROE AO OOS 9 17 1) pe) 10 6 12 13 12 8 117 
Ries oh CU Serer ayetobaysrale tate iees elon eter cies + 3 4 6 4 3 - i 4 3 32 
Civtnins industries ..... eve fart ciaerela ete lake 20 18 11 19 19 3 18 16 23 27 174 
bod Palustn ues swans renee eee 73 54 53 28 25 30 32 41 44 46 428 
Furaiture and fixture industries ......... 43 46 2 32 30 29 38 31 43 37 381 
Paoer aad allied industries ......- Ree 3 7 9 7 6 6 8 5 8 7 66 
Printing, publishiaz and a!liea industries 47 48 41 53 37 38 62 85 87 Fie 571 
Primary metal maducitin els meu ee ee 5 il 2 6 9 5 S 15 tS ) 84 
Metal fabricating industries ..........e0e Poa t7 3S EAD 123 1 02 98 92 105 95 Vea 017 
Lela Mui? MUCH OGIS awe eadoaodormosb aon 2 48 20 25 26 16 21 31 34 16 259 
Transportation equipment industries ...... 25 13 19 22 15 11 29 SY) 32 28 231 
Electrical products 2naustrues s,s. cee ll 22 23 15 19 il 15 20 23 19 178 
Non-metallic mineral orocucts industries 18 27 20 10 11 ll 16 20 27 13 P73 
Petroleum and coal prcoducrs industries ... = = 1 1 = = — 1 72 _- 5 
Chenica!l and chemical sroducrcs industries a2 2S 33 15 17 15 23 17 18 17. 206 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ... 39 49 43 43 33 37 40 54 45 63 446 
Tota lars ee ee ee ee eee 462 632 559 502 413 364 461 547 587 Lae 5,970 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-002, 
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Size of Establishment 


This section on establishment size is included to further 
characterize existing and new establishments. 


Existing Establishments by Employment Size, 1966, 1970 


1966 1970 
Ontario 
-4 34/69 Sipe 24 
5-14 SS Ne 3,400 
15-49 2,964 3,043 
50-99 ee OS Teper. 
100-199 TSZ 817 
200-499 536 546 
500-999 HESS) 148 
1000-1499 41 36 
1500- 46 45 
Total 2.936 L2gul oo 
Toronto 
-4 PASSES 633 
5-14 657 596 
15-49 627 525 
50-99 207, 169 
100-199 107 97 
200-499 66 63 
500-999 Z2 LS 
1000- + 10 8 
Total PE ED as 2706 
Hamilton 
-4 dsi2 120 
5-14 139 128 
15-49 104 105 
50-99 46 29 
100-199 32 30 
200-499 Sr 28 
500-999 16 (500+) 13 
1000-1499 4 
1500- + 4 
Total 506 461 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue #31-209, and 


S20. 


* Does not include 14 establishments in Swansea. 
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In each case over one half of the total establishments have 
less than fourteen employees. 


Industr and Employment Size 


TABLE xl LT 


New Manufacturing Establishments by 


Between 


iSb2 Ie Or Ontario by ludustry and 
Employment Size Group 


Employment size group 


Industry 


Under 5 5-14 15-19 20629 30-49 50-99 ! : 
Employees Employees fmployees Emplovees Emplovees Employees Bapseyees Totes 
: y : 2 : : : and over 
Food and beverage industries ............. 234 94 20 17 ll 3 7 392 
TObaASCo: pLOdUGES Mundus Crue ail ieeie ernernten 1 _ = = 1 - _ 2 
Rubber and plastics products incustries .. 108 92 16 LI 10 5 if 243 
Leathe riinditsiertiocies qesancy.i see eee tore 29 18 8 4 3 1 2 65 
Textilevindusitruiesmtncce reer prem cee ree 5¢ 37 9 6 4 5) 6 117 
Enieeta emi Ilica Sutertecsrova stare ase cteteremae oe IL y} 2 1 2 5) 2 32 
(Hoa VES SEUSS so Sou sanoouabEe ose oos 62 57 18 19 9 5 4 174 
WoodNindusitnicc my cperey aren a cinerea nie erates 224 133 ds) a7, 15) S) 5 428 
Furnitote) and tixcure industries: aiceeuieets 260 99 11 5 2 3 1 381 
Papeneand all iedmungusitasimasnarieye rience 29 25 3 2 1 4 2 66 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 408 122 18 8 10 4 1 571 
Primary civtale industries mn sccm aerate 29 35 6 6 4 2 2 84 
Metal fabricating eridust ries wsieeineeteee ee 599 299 48 28 23 15 5 1,017 
Machinery industries ...... AO CIOS O.6 CAO Oe 103 7 17 18 14 7 3 Z59 
Transportation equipment industries ...... 7 81 17 12 17 14 13 231 
EVeCericnlepusduetsenacuesbralGs meneame 62 73 13 10 9 3 8 178 
Non-metallic mineral nrocuces industries 83 59 11 6 5) 5 4 173 
Petroleum and coal products industries ... 2 2 = = 1 = = 5 
Chemical and chemical product: industries G4 76 9 16 4 1 206 
Miscellaneous manutacturing {nduscries ... 270 121 15 18 12 7 3 446 
Total site ic a avecreie slessitioecterie toate tae ones 2,135 1,529 266 204 157 109 60 5,070 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue foi—-O002, June, 1972. 


Over half of all new establishments by industry category have less 


then fourteen employees. 


Average Size 


The average size of manufacturing establishments has gradually 


increased over the last forty years. 


The following table 


indicates the trend in average size of manufacturing 
establishments over the period 1932-65. 
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TABLE XIV 


Trends in the Average Size of 
Manufacturing Establishments 1932-65 


EERE anne 


Employees per Establishment 


SOUTHERN METRO REGION REST OF 
ONTARIO Ontario, SOUTHERN 
| 5-Y ear Peel & ONTARIO 

Averages York Halton Total 
1932-35 26 31 30 31 23 
1936-40 33 40 35 40 31 
1941-45 50 52 87 55 48 
1946-50 45 42 57 44 46 
1951-55 47 43 88 47 47 
1956-60 47 43 83 47 46 
1961-65 53 47 78 51 55 
1965 60 49 84 54 66 
1965 as a % 
of 1932-35 235 160 280 WS 285 


EOIN OT 


Source: Field, Kerr, Georgraphical Aspects of Industrial 
Growth in the Metropolitan Toronto Region, 1968, p.22. 


Between 1966 and 1970 the average size of manufacturing 
establishments in Ontario has increased slightly from 63.1 

to 63.3. The average size of manufacturing establishments in 
the -TorontosG NA. wine 970 was Dias. 


In 1970, in Ontario the average size of manufacturing 
establishments by industry ranged from a low of 22.0 and 22.1 
for Wood Products and Furniture and Fixture industries, 
TESPeCtiVely, 1to.d NV OL 35/27, and S05.) wor Primary Metal 
and Petroleum and Coal industries, respectively. On the other 
hand, in the Toronto C.M.A. the average size of manufacturing 
establishments by industry ranged from a low of 21.6 and 22.2 
for Furniture and Fixtures and Wood Products industries, 
respectively, to. a high of 244-0 and 117.4 for Transportation 
Equipment and Electrical Products industries respectively. 
See Table XV (below). 
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TABLE XV 


ANG ta 2 emmy 2 2e for Manufacturing 
Establishments by Industry, 1970 


INDUSTRY ONTARIO TORONTO C.M.A, 


Food & Beverage 44.2 
Tobacco 266.2 
Rubber & Plastics 91.9 
Leather 67.9 
Textiles 74.2 
Knitting Mills 70.0 
Clothing 47.7 
Wood aa 
Furniture & Fixture Zoe 
Paper 158.6 
Printing & Publishing PAE a8) 
Primary Metal Ae Wises 
Metal Fabricating Shei 2) 
Machinery 108.3 
Transportation Equipment 254.2 
Electrical Products 174.3 
Non-Metallic Mineral 48.0 
Petroleum & Coal 3054 7 
Chemical Ved 
Miscellaneous 34.6 


Computed from Tables VIII and IX 


In comparison to the average size of existing manufacturing 
establishments, the average size of new manufacturing 
establishments is significantly smaller, as has already 
been indicated. 


Expansion 


Many firms, rather than relocating when they need more space, 
simply expand their facilities. The following information 
obtained from the Ministry of Industry and Tourism "Industrial 
Survey" indicates the magnitude of the expansion factor. 
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TABLE 


East 
Oshawa 
Whitby 
Ajax 
Pickering Twp. 


North 
Whitchurch/ 
Stouffville 
Aurora 


West 
Bramalea 
Mississauga 
Streetsville 
Georgetown 
Hamilton 


* 


XVI 


No. 


EXO Ore 


= Pris 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY INFORMATION 


LOZ 


1968/72 


of 


No. 
Plants Est. Plants Ex 


of No. 


O @) 
4 iu 
2 3 
O O 
ult O 
2 O 
N/A 0) 
189 10 
O 1 
8 2 
VS 14 


* Does not compare to Statistics Canada 
Catalogue # 3)-.(2, 


TABLE XVII 


Expansion ry Sector 


North - 
Bast 
Metro - 55 
West - 33 


=) 


WU 


Source: 


of 
Peamcsmelose 


INOa Ore NO. Of 
PlantSseste blancs & 


0) O 
2S IU, 
16 24 
ak AL 
7 3 
2 6 
54 N/A 
378 387 

3 1 
N/A Cc 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 1973 


Expansions by Municipality 


Aurora 

Richmond Hill - 
Newmarket 
Markham —- 4 


Oshawa 
Whitby - 4 
Ajax = i! 


Pickering - 3 


LOnrentOmu— tel 
Scarborough - 11 
Etobicoke - 16 
Worde = 5 

East York — 3 
North York - 9 


Brampton - 2 
Bramalea - ll 
Mississauga - 11] 
Oakville - 2 
Hamilton - 7 
Malton 
Burlington 


Total Expansions Reported = 293 


1 


Source: Ontario Review, Ministry of Industry and Tourism, July, 


1974, pp.69-70 
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RELOCATING FIRMS 


A short study of firms relocating in the Metro Toronto 

Region was also undertaken. Scotts industrial Directory 
Ontario section for 1968 and 1972 served as source documents. 
The tactic was to trace firms listed in one urban centre in 
1968 but not located in the same centre in 1972. Results for 
Toronto, Rexdale, and Scarborough are presented. 


TORONTO 


Between 1968-1972, fifty-one establishments were identified 

as migrating from Toronto. Thirty of these establishments went 
Mississauga. Three went east of Metro. Thirty-three increase 
in employment. The average size of the relocating firms in 
1972 was sixty-five employees. 


REXDALE 


Between1968-72, eight establishments were identified as migrat- 
ing from Rexdale (part of Etobicoke). Five of these 
establishments relocated in Mississauga. Six increased in 
employment. The average size of relocating firms in 1972 

was one-hundred and five employees. 


SCARBOROUGH 


Between 1968-1972, six establishments were identified as 
migrating from Scarborough. Five of these establishments 
relocated to the east and north of Metro Toronto. Three 
increased in employment. The average size of relocating 
firms in 1972 was forty-two employees. 


Establishments relocating within Metro Toronto were rot 
identified. 


Between 1962-71, new manufacturing firms with foreign 
affiliation or control represented less than six percent 

of all new manufacturing firms locating in Canada. In 
Ontario new manufacturing firms with foreign affiliation 

or control represented less than ten percent of new manufact- 
uring firms. (Source 31-002, New Manufacturing Establish- 
ments in Canada, June 1972.) 


From the Scott's Survey, sixty-nine branch plants locating 
outside of Metro Toronto were identified. Seventeen of these 
located in Mississauga. The employment of the sixty-nine 
branch plants ranged from twenty to three hundred and ninety- 
three. The average employment of the Mississauga branch plants 
was three hundred and fifteen employees. 
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LOCATION RATIONALE 
1. There are a number of location considerations. 
2. ‘Preliminary Locations principles are identi tied. 


3. A location framework is reviewed which provides for 
all location considerations. 


4. Least cost considerations are not main location 
HACE OUS. 
5. Manufacturing questionnaire is being analysed. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILITY 

ls The majority cf manufacturing, industries are footloose. 

2. Firm birth/death rates indicate that Metal Fabricating, 
Machinery and Transportation Equipment industries are 


growing the fastest. 


3. Relocation patterns indicate that Metal Fabricating and 
Food and Beverage industries are the leading "movers". 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


1. Employment and establishments have concentrated in the 
Metro Region. 


oo OLX NGUStite le Groups sOcatiOn jpalterns sare identitied. 
INDEPENDENT RESEARCH 


1. Establishment and employment distribution by 
manufacturing industry for 1970 is presented. 


2. The average size of manufacturing establishments has 
levelled off in the period 1966-70. 


3. Primary Metal Industries in Ontario and Transportation 
Equipment industries in the Toronto CMA had the largest 
average employment. in 1970. Wood industries in Ontario 
and Furniture and Fixture industries in the Toronto 
CMA had the lowest average employment in 1970. 


4. Most new manufacturing establishments settling in the 
region begin operations in Metro Toronto. 


5. Between 1962-71, Metal Fabricating industries had the 
greatest number of new establishments while Tobacco 
and Petroleum and Coal industries had the least. 


6. Mcst new firms have less than fourteen employees. 


7. Tentative findings indicate that firms in the western 
part of Toronto prefer to migrate west while firms in 
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theseastern partsor Toronto prefer to migrate: east. 


8. In order of magnitude it would appear that new 
establishments are quantitatively greater than firm 
expansions which are quantitatively greater than firm 
relocations. 


/ NCLUS ION 


This paper hag not identified main location factors nor has 
it explained location patterns. Rather, location considera- 
tions have been offered and location patterns have been 
described. 


TRE COnClhustom Wile Cent ly ther types<on manufacturing 
establishments that could be classified as most probable for 


North Pickering, sbased on, the data in thas paper, 


Within the Torontc CMA, Metal Fabricating and Printing and 
Publishing industries have the largest number of establishments 
while Metal Fabricating, Electrical Products and Food and 
Beverage industries have the largest employment. Except for 
Electrical Projects industries, which concentrate in large 
centres, each of the above industries has been identified as 
industries which tend to relocate. All of these industries 

can be considered as prime prospects for North Pickering. 


VII IMPLICATIONS 


Metropolitan Toronto and its immediate environment are vibrant 
and attractive industrial areas. New establishment location 
patterns, establishment expansion patterns and establishment 
relocation patterns reflect the market forces which have 
caused continued industrial growth in this area. However, 
this industrial growth is not evenly distributed. 


The City of Toronto is losing industrial firms while Mississauga, 
North York and Scarborough are attracting industrial firms. 
Within Metro Toronto there is a redistribution of ELrms 

mainly to North York and Scarborough. Outside of Metro 

Toronto, Mississauga, to the west, 1s experiencing strong 

growth in industrial firms. 


History, transportation and water and sewer services favour 
industrial growth to the west of Metro Toronto. At the moment 
there is no such opportunity for large scale industrial 

growth to the east of Metro Toronto. Growth to the east 

of Metro is further hampered by the intervening opportunities 
(strong competition) of North York and Scarborough. 


A firm's location within Toronto appears to influence its 
direction of relocation. Firms presently relocating to North 
York and Scarobough presumably, would consider a location 
further to the north east if the Opportunity existed. Similar- 
ly, new establishments presently locating in North York and 
Scarborough would consider a location further to the north 


east if the opportunity existed. 


—-31- 


Based on the data contained in this paper, Mississauga, North 
York and Scarborough are the most attractive industrial areas 
in the Metro Toronto area. This situation will not change 
over the next few years. However by the end of this decade 
North York will be approaching a "filled up" position thus 
leaving Mississauga and Scarborough as the prime attractive 
industrial areas in the Metro Toronto area. 


This concept of 'competition' must be placed in the perspec- 
tive of the demand for serviced industrial land in the Metro 
Toronto area. Between the years 1958 and 1972, more than 1100 
acres of serviced industrial land per annum were consumed. 
Between the years 1968 to 1972, this figure rose to more 

than 1200 acres per annum (Metro Toronto Industrial Commission 
1972). "The problem this year (1974) will be our ability to 
meet the insatiable demand for industrial lands. Serviced 
industrial sites are absorbed as quickly as they come on the 
market." (A.E. LePage 1974) Present conceptual plans indicate 
that the amount of industrial land available on the North 
Pickering site will lie in the range 1100-1700 acres. It is 
therefore more appropriate to speak of Mississauga, Scarborough 
and North Pickering as being alternate opportunities for 
industry rather than competitors because, if the present trend 
continues, the demand for serviced industrial land will exceed 
their combined supply. 


North Pickering will be an attractive alternate opportunity as 
an industrial area when it can offer serviced or easily service- 
able industrial land. Given that the industriai land is 
serviced, the larger the amount, the more of an opportunity 
North Pickering will be. Finally the timing is important. 

A large amount of available, serviced industrial land in 

North Pickering would be attractive. A large amount of avail- 
able, serviced industrial land would become more attractive 

as the available industrial land in Scarborough and Mississauga 
dwindles. 


At the same time, if North Pickering is to meet its planning 
objectives of matching the number of jobs on its site with 

the size of its resident labour force and encouraging at least 

50% of its resident labour force to also work in North Pickering, 
then serviced industrial land and housing must be made available 
simultaneously. The simultaneous provision of matching job 

and housing opportunities in North Pickering may further 

enhance its attractiveness as an alternate industrial opportunity. 


In addition, North Pickering has the potential advantage of 
any new town, good and prestigeous planning. 


In summary, North Pickering finds itself in proximity to 
Metropolitan Toronto, with a potential supply of industrial 

land no greater than two years demand for the Toronto region, 
according to present trends, with the region facing a demand 

for available, serviced industrial land likely to be equal 

to if not greater than its supply; necessitated by its objectives 
to match housing and job opportunities; and with the planning 
potential of building an attractive and prestigeous town. Its 
ability to successfully market its available, serviced industrial 
land can hardly be questioned. 
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